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ABSTRACT 

The New York state Narcotic Addiction Control 
Commission undertook a survey of the state to gather information on 
community attitudes and knowledge of drugs and drug abuse. An 
extensive questionnaire (see TM 001 085) was administered to a sample 
of 6105 persons, representative of the state, who were 13 years old 
or older. The research findings and data regarding community 
characteristics, prevalence of drug use, the public’s knowledge of 
the effects of various drugs, and over-all attitudes on drug- related 
issues are presented. Numerous statistical tables are included. 
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INTRODUCTION 



How concerned are New York State residents with drug prob- 
lems in their neighborhood? How prevalent is drug abuse among 
them? How well informed are they about the effects of narcotics? 
What do they know and think about the agencies available for 
treating addicts? What are the most effective media for educating 
them on addiction and its treatment? 

It is appropriate for the New York State Narcotic Addiction 
Control Commission to try to answer these five questions as ac- 
curately as possible, since its mandates under law are to “survey 
and analyze the state’s needs . . . for the prevention and control of 
narcotic addition” and to “provide public education on the na- 
ture and results of narcotic addiction and on the potentialities of 
treatment and control . . (Article 9, Mental Hygiene Law, Nar- 
cotic Control Act, Section 204). 

To procure this needed information the Commission used the 
same procedures that industry employs to determine what prod- 
ucts or services the public requires. Instead of relying on guess- 
work, it hired a leading market research firm to interview a repre- 
sentative sample of New York State residents regarding the five 
questions raised above. 

Thi ; research project was conceived by Dr. Daniel Glaser, the 
Commission’s Director of Research, and was carried out by 
Audits and Surveys, Inc., of New York City. Their permanent 
staff of part and full-time interviewers in late 1968 administered a 
lengthy questionnaire to 6105 persons scientifically selected to be 
a representative sample of the residents of New York State 13 
years of age or older. The interviews were conducted in the re- 
spondent’s own homes, with one or two callbacks made if neces- 
sary to meet the selected subjects. Over eighty per cent were seen. 
The voluminous findings are summarized in this report. 

This study was named the “Benchmark Survey,” since it is the 
first such research undertaken and was an early project of the 
Commission, which only began its operations in 1967. If such 
surveys are repeated every few years, a comparison of their results 
with the findings of this study will provide an index of the effec- 
tiveness of the Commission and other agencies in educating the 
public on drug addiction. 

The development, pretesting, administration, coding and tab- 
ulation of this survey was directed by Dr. Elizabeth Richards, 
aided by Mr. Bernard Albert and Mr. Carl Deppe, of Audits and 
Surveys staff, in consultation with the firm’s president, Solomon 
Dutka and vice-president Lester Frankel, and with Dr. Glaser and 
other Commission personnel. Dr. Frankel designed the sampling 
procedure. 

Parts 1, 2 and 3 of this report were written primarily by Daniel 
Glaser, and Part 4 by both Glaser and Miss Mary Snow. Glaser’s 
work benefited substantially at several points from prior tabula- 
tions or graphic summaries on some items prepared by Mrs. R. 
Renee Bowden, Mrs. Mary Koval Mr. Clayton Hartjen. 
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Part 1. Drugs As A Neighborhood Problem 

YVhat do New York State residents regard as their most serious 
neighborhood problems? How do drug use and drug “pushing” 
compare with other problems in their view? To what extent does 
their perception of problems depend on where they live, on how 
old they are, or on other factors? 

At the beginning of the interviews in this survey, in part to 
build up rapport, all subjects were asked a few questions about 
their neighborhood. They were then given a list of twelve prob- 
lems and asked which of these problems their neighborhood had. 
and if their neighborhood had any other problems. The twelve 
problems listed were procured by counting the most frequently 
mentioned items in tape recorded discussions by groups of neigh- 
bors, organized by Audits and Surveys in several parts of the state, 
as a preliminary to development of the questionnaire. Six of the 
resulting twelve problems are on different aspects of crime, two 
are on drugs, one on alcoholism, and the remainder deal with 
unemployment, poor schools and racial tensions. 

Perception of Problem by Area 

As expected, the residents of New York City much more 
frequently perceived problems in their neighborhood, and per- 
ceived more problems, than did persons living elsewhere in New 
York State. Indeed, about 80 per cent of the New York City 
respondents reported problems, as compared with only 47 per 
cent in that city’s suburbs, 54 per cent in upstate metropolitan 
areas and 52 per cent in the state’s nonmetropolitan areas. Fur- 
thermore, the average New York City resident reporting any prob- 
lems mentioned at least five of them, whereas only two or three 
were cited by the average person reporting problems in other parts 
of the state. Multiplying the percentages mentioning any prob- 
lems times the average number mentioned by them we could 
summarize the above by saying that the average New York City 
resident reported four problems in his neighborhood whereas in 
the rest of the state the average resident reported only one or two 
problems. 

As indicated in Table 1, the three problems most often cited 
by New York City residents were burglary (55 percent), vandal- 
ism (42 per cent) and drug use (41 per cent). In the rest of the 
state vandalism was the most frequently cited problem, with bur- 
glary second in metropolitan areas outside of New York City , but 
unemployment the second most often cited problem in non- 
metropolitan areas. Drug use was the third most often cited prob- 
lem in the suburbs as well as the city of New York, but it was tenth 
in upstate metropolitan areas and seventh in nonmetropolitan 

areas. , . 

Drug pushing was separated from drug use in the list of prob- 
lem 1, given the respondents. It was seventh in frequency of neigh- 



borhood problems mentioned in New York City. In the rest of the 
state drug pushing was much less frequently perceived as a neigh- 
borhood problem. 

When boroughs of New York City or selected upstate metro- 
politan areas are considered separately, it is in Manhattan that 
residents are most conscious of all kinds of neighborhood prob- 
lems (see Table 2). The least frequent mention of problems of 
every kind, with the exception of poor police protection, were 
found in the Albany-Schenectady-Troy and the Syracuse-Utica- 
Rome metropolitan areas. The most frequent mention of neigh- 
borhood drug use as a problem occurred in the Bronx and in 
Manhattan (mentioned by 50 per cent in each). Likewise, drug 
pushing was most often mentioned as a neighborhood problem in 
the Bronx (44 per cent) and Manhattan (42 percent). On other 
problems, the most striking differences of these smaller areas 
reported in Table 2 from the larger areas reported in Table 1 was 
the mention of alcoholism as a problem by most Manhattan resi- 
dents; they mentioned it over twice as frequently as did residents 
of other boroughs. In general, the perception of a neighborhood 
drug problem in upstate metropolitan areas was infrequent, the 
number mentioning it ranging from 2 to 9 per cent. 

When New York City borough responses were separated ac- 
cording to sub-areas consisting of combinations of adjacent dis- 
tricts, the most frequent mention of drug problems in the neigh- 
borhood was in the South Bronx and Morrisaniaarea (62 per cent 
mentioned drug use and 53 per cent mentioned drug pushing) and 
in North Manhattan (54 per cent mentioned drug use and 45 per 
cent mentioned drug pushing). Vandalism, unsafe streets, mug- 
ging, unemployment and alcoholism were also reported often in 
these areas. Car theft was most frequently mentioned in the 
Northwest (Astoria-Corona) section of Queens, presumably re- 
flecting the fact that a larger proportion of the residents own cars 
there than in Manhattan or in most of the Bronx and Brooklyn 
neighborhoods. East Central Brooklyn, which contains the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville district where the school strike was centered, had 
by far the greatest discontent with schools and with police pro- 
tection of any area tabulated. 

One of the most dramatic findings was that in New York City 
and in the state as a whole, racial tension was least often men- 
tioned of the twelve neighborhood problems listed. Its relative 
rank was greatest in upstate metropolitan areas, where it was 
ninth, although it still was mentioned by only 6 per cent of the 
population in these relatively problem-free cities, while it was 
reported by 17 per cent in New York City. Poor schools were 
designated as a neighborhood problem almost as infrequently as 
racial tensions. These were the survey’s findings despite the fact 
that the New York City school strike of late 1968, in which race 
tensions were allegedly aggravated, was in progress during much 
of the time when the interviews were conducted. Nevertheless, 
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racial tensions and poor schools were more often cited as prob- 
lems in New York City than elsewhere, and as we have indicated, 
they were especially often cited where the school controversy was 
centered, in the East Central section of Brooklyn. 

It is apparent that most New York State residents identified 
various aspects or types of crime and drug use as the main prob- 
lems of their neighborhood, with unemployment and alcoholism 
also frequently mentioned in some areas. 

Sex and Age as Fhctors in Perception of 
Community Problems 

As shown in Table 4, the two sexes were remarkably similar in 
the frequency with which they cited various problems as charac- 
terizing their neighborhoods. Males mentioned vandalism most 
often and burglary second, while females reversed this sequence, 
but both mentioned unsafe streets third. Drug use was fourth and 
poor police protection fifth in frequency among problems men- 
tioned by males, while these rankings were reversed for females, 
but for both sexes car theft was sixth, drug pushing seventh, 
alcoholism eighth, muggings and beatings ninth, unemployment 
tenth, poor schools eleventh and racial tension twelfth. 

The 17 through 19 year olds were the age group most con- 
cerned with neighborhood problems, but especially with drug use 
and drug pushing. The 13 through 16 year old group was a close 
second in these concerns. Data not tabulated here indicate that 
within these age groups males slightly more frequently reported 
j drug problems in their neighborhood than did females; for exam- 

ple, 37 per cent of the 17 through 19 year old males mentioned 
| drug use, as against 31 per cent of females in this age group. These 

j age and sex variations approximately parallel what we know of 

age and sex differences in drug use, especially for marijuana. The 
| 17 through 19 year olds were also distinctly more concerned with 

j unemployment than were any other age group, and they were 

j least concerned with unsafe streets. Concern with burglary and 

| vandalism, while most frequent among those in their thirties, is 

• remarkably similar for all age groups. However, the most promin- 

j ent relationship of age to any of the twelve problems investigated 

j was the steady decline with age, after age 20, in awareness of drug 

; problems in the neighborhood. 

Figure 1 summarizes the relationship of age to perception of 
neighborhood problems in New York City only, for seven selected 
problems. The age variations in the city essentially parallel those 
: in the state, except that virtually every age group in the city is 

! more often aware of each problem than is the same age group in 

j the state as a whole. For both city and state, persons aged 17 

through 19 were most often concerned with drug problems. The 
i “generation gap” is greater on drugs than on any other neighbor- 

! hood problem. In the city those in their thirties were the age 

j group most frequently concerned with the problems of vandal- 

10 



ism, car theft, poor police protection, unemployment and poor 
schools. However, all city-state differences on the age factor were 
relatively slight. 

Perception of Neighborhood Problems os a Function 
of Racial or Religious Identity 



In defiance of anthropology, it is the custom in New York to 
classify people “racially” as white, Negro, Puerto Rican and 
Other. This is puzzling because Puerto Ricans include both whites 
and blacks. However, the Negro-white distinction in the United 
States is also biologically puzzling because it ignores all degrees of 
mixture in racial descent, and because there is only one distinct 
human species, the total human race. Therefore, this survey did 
not attempt to impose greater rationality on ethnic classifications 
in New York than is customary. People were categorized as Puerto 
Ricans if they called themselves this, and if not, the interviewer 
classified them as whites, Negroes or Other. The Puerto Ricans are 
only appreciable (10%) in New York City, and the “Other cate- 
gory — Orientals and American Indians — were not numerous in 
any major area. Negroes are appreciable (19%) in New York City, 
but not quite five per cent of the population of its suburbs within 
New York State, and less than three per cent of the population of 
the rest of the state. 

As shown in Table 5, in the state as a whole, 82 per cent of the 
Negroes, 79 per cent of the Puerto Ricans and only 61 per cent of 
the whites mentioned one or more of the twelve problems as 
characterizing their neighborhood. The average white mentioning 
any problem mentioned three or four of them, while the average 
Negro or Puerto Rican mentioning problems mentioned six of 
them. For all three groups, burglary was the most cited problem, 
while drug use was second for Negroes and Puerto Ricans and only 
fifth for whites. Indeed, drug use was mentioned as a neighbor- 
hood problem almost three times as often by Negroes as by 
whites. At the other extreme, race relations was the neighborhood 
problem least mentioned by all three ethnic groups and was next 
to unemployment as least mentioned by whites. However, it was 
still mentioned about three times as often by the minority group 
members as by whites. 

The differences in ranking of problems by the several ethnic 
groups in New York City has fairly similar to their differences in 
the state as a whole, but in its suburbs unemployment was the 
problem most often mentioned by Negroes, and burglary 
switched from most to least mentioned of the twelve problems. 
Drug use in the suburbs was ranked third by whites but only fifth 
by Negroes, quite in contrast to their pattern in the city. In gen- 
eral, all groups in the suburbs mentioned problems much less than 
the city dwellers, and in contrast to the city pattern, suburban 
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FIGURE 1 

PERCEPTION OF VARIOUS PROBLEMS 
IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, BY AGE GROUPS, 

FOR NEW YORK CITY ONLY 
(Percentage Reporting the Problem in Their Neighborhood) 
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whites saw more problems in their neighborhood than did subur- 
ban Negroes. Possi’/xy Negroes in the suburbs complained about 
their neighborhood less than whites did not because their neigh- 
borhoods were absolutely better than those of whites, but be- 
cause they were better in comparison with the kinds of neighbor- 
hoods in which they would have to live within the city. 

Figure 2 points up the fact that there is more of a generation 
gap among Negroes and Puerto Ricans than among whites, in that 
perception of most neighborhood problems varied with age 
among minority group members more than among whites. For 
example, 6 out of 10 of the 17 through 19 year old Negroes in the 
state mentioned poor schools as a neighborhood problem, as com- 
pared with 3 out of 10 Negroes aged 40 or over, but poor schools 
were mentioned by only about 1 out of 10 whites in every age 
range. Unemployment was cited by 7 out of 1 0 Negroes 17-19 
years old and by only 4 out of 10 Negroes aged 40 or ever; it was 
mentioned by about 1 out of 6 whites 17-19 years old, but by 1 
out of 10 of whites in other age ranges. Actually, age differences 
within all racial groups were more similar for drug use and drug 
pushing than for other problems, as indicated by the more parallel 
curves for these drug matters in Figure 2. Finally, it is of interest 
that age differences in concern over racial tensions were relatively 
greater among Negores than among whites. Racial tensions were 
most often mentioned as a neighborhood problem by the 17-19 
year old whites and least by those 40 or over, the percentage 
mentioning it for those two age groups being 12 and 6, respec- 
tively. Among Negroes racial tensions as a neighborhood problem 
were mentioned most by those 30-39 year old (33 per cent), 
almost as much by those 13 through 16 (30 per cent), least by 
those 17 through 19 (21 per cent) and almost as little by those 
aged 40 or more (23 per cent). Age variations within the Puerto 
Rican group generally were closer to the patterns found among 
the whites than to those found among the Negroes. 

In addition to being classified racially, the persons inter- 
viewed were asked their religion. One or more of the twelve prob- 
lems were mentioned as in their neighborhood by 74 per cent of 
those who gave their religion as Jewish, 62 per cent of th* Protes- 
tants, 61 per cent of the Catholics, 71 per cent of the few who 
gave another religion, and 75 per cent of the few who said they 
had no religious preference. As shown in Table 6, all groups were 
mostly concerned with crime, particularly Jews. Drug use was the 
fifth most mentioned problem among Protestants, fourth among 
Catholics and seventh among Jews. Catholics, the chief users of 
private schools, complained of poor schools less than the other 
religious groups did. Unemployment and alcoholism were dis- 
tinctly less often perceived as neighborhood problems by Jews 
than by Protestants, with Catholics intermediate on these matters 
but closer to Jews than to Protestants in low concern with these 
two problems. 
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TABLE 6 

PER CENT MENTIONING VARIOUS PROBLEMS 
IN THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD, BY MAJOR 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS, WITH PROBLEMS 
RANKED BY GROUP 

(Percentages Total Over 100 Because of Multiple Answers) 
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Social Status and Perception of Neighborhood Problems 

The subjects of this survey were classified by three character- 
istics that are distinctly indicators of social status in our society: 
their income, their education, and the interviewer’s impression of 
the status of their neighborhood. Income was the total weekly 
income of all members of the household, but education was that 
of the member of the household selected for interview by the 
sampling plan. The categories into which the interviewers classi- 
fied neighborhoods were: wealthy society, excellent white collar, 
better white collar, predominantly white collar, predominantly 
blue collar, working class, and slum. These categories were devel- 
oped by the Audits and Surveys firm which has found them highly 
predictive of response differences. 

Table 7 indicates a slight tendency for the number of different 
problems seen in the neighborhood to decrease as income in- 



creases, but perception of some particular problems was not great- 
ly affected by income. Unemployment especially, and to a lesser 
extentalcoholism, unsafe streets, poor police protection and poor 
schools, were reported decreasingly as income went up. Muggings 
and beatings were also more frequent complaints of the poor than 
of the rich. Car theft, as expected, was more important compared 
to other problems with increasing wealth, but was mentioned 
with about the same absolute frequency at every income level. 
However, burglary and vandalism were the two most frequently 
mentioned neighborhood problems at every income level. Drug 
use and drug pushing were also mentioned as neighborhood prob- 
lems with remarkably similar frequency by all income groups. 

Figure 3 shows variations in perception of selected problems 
in the neighborhood as a function of both age and income. “Un- 
safe streets” was mostly a problem to the poor except at the 
earliest teen ages, where income was not related to response on 
this. The related problem of “muggings and beatings” only be- 
comes distinctly more often cited by the poor after age 20, and 
the disparity of the poor from the rich in concern for this problem 
is greatest when their ages are in the thirties. Unemployment, of 
course, separated the wealthier from the poorer subjects most, 
especially between the ages of 17 and 40. Poor schools were of 
greatest concern to the poor teenagers, and of much less concern 
among the wealthier. Concern with drug use, and especially with 
drug pushing, decreased much more with age than with income. 
Indeed, the drug problems are the most age -linked of any of the 
problems investigated. 

Table 8 classifies the survey subjects by another index of 
social status, their educational attainment. The results largely par- 
allel those found for income. The proportion concerned with 
some neighborhood problem was about the same at each educa- 
tion level, but the number of different problems they were con- 
cerned with decreased slightly with increasing education. Unem- 
ployment was much less a problem as education increased, and 
the same can be said of alcoholism. The less educated were also 
more concerned with poor schools, unsafe streets, muggings and 
beatings, and poor police protection than were the more edu- 
cated. On the other hand, burglary, vandalism and car theft were 
mentioned with almost identical frequency by persons of every 
educational level. Concern with drug use, drug pushing and racial 
tensions decreased only slightly with increased education. 

Table 9 shows the distribution of perception of neighborhood 
problems according to the interviewer’s impression of the inter- 
viewee’s neighborhood. In the scientific sampling procedure of 
the Audits and Survey firm, the response of each person in the 
6,105 interviewed has a multiplier programmed by their com- 
puter. This multiplier is about 2257.8 for the average subject 
interviewed, so that the responses as tabulated total 6,105 times 
2257.8 or 13,784,000 — the December 1967 estimate of New 
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TABLE 7 

PER CENT MENTIONING VARIOUS PROBLEMS 
IN THEIR NEIGHBORHOODS, BY FAMILY 
INCOME PER WEEK 

(Percentages Total Over 100 
Because Multiple Answers Were Possible) 



Problem 


Under $100 


$100-149 


$150-199 


$200 or more 


Percent Rank 


Per cent Rank 


Per cent Rank 


Per cent 1 


Rank 


Drug Use 


25% 


5 


24% 


5 


21% 


4 


22% 


4 


Drug Pushing 


22 


8 


20 


8 


19 


7 


20 


6 


Poor Schools 


16 


11 


15 


11 


10 


10 


11 


10 


Unemployment 
Poor Police 


24 


6 


19 


9 


9 


12 


8 


12 


Protection 


27 


4 


25 


4 


20 


6 


20 


7 


Alcoholism 


22 


9 


20 


6 


13 


9 


12 


9 


Car Theft 


23 


7 


21 


7 


21 


5 


22 


3 


Vandalism 

Racial 


34 


2 


32 


2 


32 


1 


33 


2 


Tension 


14 


12 


11 


12 


9 


11 


9 


11 


Burglary 

Unsafe 


37 


1 


34 


1 


30 


2 


36 


1 


Streets 
Muggings and 


32 


3 


28 


3 


22 


3 


22 


5 


Beatings 


21 


10 


17 


10 


13 


8 


15 


8 


Other 


3 


13 


2 


13 


2 


13 


2 


13 


Total Populatioi 
Per Cent of Tota 


n Aged 13 and 0 
3,045 1 

1 Mentioning Any 
67% 1 


ver in Family lnc< 
3,364 

r Problem 

64% 


)me Group, in Th 
2,924 

59% 


lousands: 

4,451 

64% 




Average Number of Problems Mentioned by Each R 


espondentMentic 


>ning a Problem: 


i 


4.5 




4.2 




3.7 


i 


3.6 





York State population aged 13 and above. However, the actual 
multiplier for each person in the sample varies with his age, sex, 
ethnic group and county, in order to make the total as representa- 
tive as possible on these variables. Therefore, when each inter- 
viewee was classified by the interviewers according to their neigh- 
borhood, the computer added the multiplier for each interviewee 
rather than counting the number of respondents in each type of 
neighborhood. The result is an estimate of the size of the New 
York State population aged 13 or over living in neighborhoods of 
each of these types, which is shown in Table 8 on the third line of 
figures from the bottom. The reliability and validity of these 
interviewer assessments of neighborhoods is not known, hut their 
pattern of differentiating responses suggests that they have con- 
siderable validity, especially in the extreme categories. 
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TABLE 8 

PER CENT MENTIONING VARIOUS PROBLEMS 
IN THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD, BY EDUCATION 
OF RESPONDENT 

(Percentages Total Over 100 
Because Multiple Answers Were Possible) 



Problem 


Highest Educational Attainment 


Some High 
School or Less 


Completed High 
School 


Some College 
or More 


Per 

Cent 


Rank 


Per 

Cent 


Rank 


Per 

Cent 


Rank 


Drug Use 


24% 


5 


23% 


4 


21% 


3 


Drug Pushing 


21 


8 


21 


7 


18 


6 


Poor Schools 


15 


11 


12 


10 


11 


10 


Unemployment 


21 


7 


11 


11 


8 


12 


Poor Police Protection 


26 


4 


23 


5 


18 


7 


Alcoholism 


20 


9 


16 


8 


13 


9 


Car Theft 


22 


6 


22 


6 


21 


5 


Vandalism 


32 


2 


33 


2 


34 


2 


Racial Tensions 


12 


12 


9 


12 


9 


11 


Burglary 


33 


1 


34 


1 


37 


1 


Unsafe Streets 


30 


3 


23 


3 


21 


4 


Muggings and Beatings 


19 


10 


15 


9 


14 


8 


Other 


3 


13 


2 


13 


2 


13 


Total Population Aged 13 


; or Over in Educati 


onal Group, in Tho<j 


i sands: 






5,509 


4,064 


3,991 


Per Cent of Total Mentior 


ling Any Problem: 












1 65% 


62% 


64% 


Average Number of Problems Mentioned by E 


ach Respondent Mer 


itioning a Problem: 




1 4 - 3 


| 3.9 


j 3.5 



An examination of Table 8 reveals a relationship of inter- 
viewer-assessed neighborhood status to perception of social prob- 
lems that is similar to, but more pronounced than, the relation- 
ships indicated when income or education were taken as indices of 
social status. Only 40 per cent of the estimated 25,000 in 
“wealthy society” neighborhoods reported any problems in their 
neighborhoods, as compared with 85 per cent of the estimated 
692,000 in what the interviewees called “slums.” A drug use and 
drug pushing problem was reported by over half the people in the 
slums, as compared with only 11 per cent in the wealthy society 
neighborhood, and not much higher in other neighborhoods rated 
higher than working class in status. 

Burglary was the first or second most frequently mentioned 
problem in every type of neighborhood, but it was reported over 
twice as often in the slums as in most other types of neighbor- 



hoods. Indeed all types of crime were much more complained of 
in the slum than elsewhere, consistent with findings of survey 
research that very poor people are victims of crime twice as often 
as the rest of our society. 1 The working class complaints on 
schools, police protection and racial tension were almost as fre- 
quent as those of the slums regarding poor schools, poor police 
protection and racial tension, and twice as frequent as such com- 
plaints in all neighborhoods of status higher than working class. 

TABLE 9 

PER CENT MENTIONING VARIOUS NEIGHBORHOOD 
PROBLEMS, BY INTERVIEWER’S CLASSIFICATION 
OF NEIGHBORHOOD 

(Percentages Total Over 100 
Because Multiple Answers Were Possible) 





Wealthy 

Society 


Excellent 

White 

Collar 


Better 

White 

Collar 


Pred. 

White 

Collar 


Pred. 

Blue 

Collar 


Working 

Class 


Slum 


Drug Use 


11% 


18% 


18% 


19% 


22% 


31% 


54% 


Drug Pushing 


11 


14 


17 


17 


19 


27 


50 


Poor Schools 


8 


12 


11 


9 


10 


25 


34 


Unemployment 
Poor Police 


23 


1 


4 


7 


13 


31 


53 


Protection 


— 


19 


20 


19 


19 


37 


46 


Alcoholism 


23 


7 


9 


12 


15 


28 


48 


Car Theft 


23 


24 


21 


19 


21 


21 


39 


Vandalism 


13 


32 


33 


31 


31 


34 


56 


Racial Tension 


8 


4 


7 


9 


9 


19 


21 


Burglary 


25 


48 


37 


34 


29 


35 


58 


Unsafe Streets 
Muggings and 


17 


18 


21 


20 


26 


33 


52 


Beatings 


17 


12 


13, 


14 


14 


21 


47 


Other 


3 


3 


1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Total N.Y.S. Pop 
Described, in Tfy 


lulation A\ 
ousands: 


led 13 Years 


and Over 


in Neigh! 


borhood 


s Like The 


w e 


Per Cent of Tota 


25 

1 Mentioni 


650 

ng Any Profc 


1,331 

ilem: 


4,478 


4,835 


1,937 


692 


V 


40% 


66% 


59% 


60% 


62% 


74% 


85% 



Average Number of Problems Mentioned by Each Respondent Mentioning a Problem 
4.6 3.2 3.6 3.5 | 3.7 | 4.7 I 6.6 



Summary 

1. Given a list of twelve problems and asked if these or any 
others were found in his neighborhood, the average New York 
City resident mentioned four problems whereas the average resi- 
dent of the rest of the state reported only one or two. 

'cf., President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice, 
The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1967, p. 38. 99 



2. Burglary and vandalism were the most frequently cited 
neighborhood problems in ail parts of the state except for the 
nonmetropolitan areas, where vandalism was first, but unemploy- 
ment was second, poor police protection third and burglary 
fourth. 

3. Drug use was the third most often cited neighborhood 
problem in New York City, and in its suburbs, but while it was 
mentioned by 41 per cent in the city, only 15 per cent mentioned 
it in the more problem-free suburbs. In the upstate metropolitan 
areas only 6 per cent reported drug use as a neighborhood prob- 
lem. 

4. Within New York City, it was only in Upper Manhattan and 
in the South Bronx that most residents complained of drug use. 
Alcoholism was a neighborhood problem to a majority of resi- 
dents only in Upper Manhattan. East Central Brooklyn, which 
contains the controversial Ocean Hill-Brownsville school district, 
had by far the greatest discontent with schools and with police 
protection of any area tabulated. 

5. One of the most impressive findings of the survey was the 
relatively infrequent reporting of racial tension as a neighborhood 
problem. In most areas, it was the least mentioned of the twelve 
problems about which respondents were asked. 

6. Males and females were quite similar in their designations of 
neighborhood problems. The major differences in age groups were 
the steady decline with age, after age 20, in awareness of drug 
problems in the neighborhood, and the concentration of concern 
with unemployment in the 17 tr. 19 year old age group. Drugs 
were seen as a neighborhood problem by teenagers more than 
twice as often as by people 50 and over. 

7. Drug use was mentioned as a neighborhood problem about 
three times as often by Negroes and Puerto Ricans as by whites. It 
was second to burglary as the most frequently reported problem 
among these minority groups, but it was fifth for whites. How- 
ever, the five per cent of the New York City suburban population 
that is Negro were relatively free of complaints about theirneigh- 
borhoods, and their chief problem was unemployment. There was 
more of a generation gap — a difference of young from old — in 
perception of problems in the minority groups than in the white 
population. 

8. As expected, concern with unemployment varied inversely 
with the income and the education of respondents, as did concern 
with alcoholism and poor police protection, but concern with 
drugs was quite similar at all income and educational levels. 

9. The greatest contrast in resident’s perception of neighbor- 
hood problems was found when subjects were compared on the 
basis of the interviewer’s classification of the interviewer’s neigh- 
borhood. Those whose neighborhoods were called “slums” by the 
interviewers were several times as frequently concerned with 
drugs and with most other problems as persons whose neighbor- 
hoods were classified more favorably. 



Part 2. The Prevalence of Drug Use 

Since possession of heroin or of marijuana is a crime, those 
who use such substances will not normally inform strangers of it. 
Therefore, it would not be very practical to estimate the number 
of illegal drug users by having pollsters call at a sample of homes to 
ask the residents if they use them. Nevertheless, the Division of 
Research of the New York State Narcotic Addiction Control 
Commission has used a polling technique to procure what is prob- 
ably a good indication of the relative prevalence of abuse of drug 
substances in different components of the New York State popu- 
lation, even though it does not reveal the number of persons 
actually using drugs. 

In the course of our survey, the interviewers first asked about 
the neighborhood, about the effects of drugs, and about agencies 
to treat addicts. Thus considerable rapport had been developed 
when they asked the subjects if they personally knew anyone who 
had used any of eleven kinds of drugs in the past year. There was 
then no resistance to answering this question. 

The responses made to this inquiry by different groups of the 
population show the extent to which members of these groups 
have personally become acquainted ■with drug users. While this is 
not the same as the number in each group who actually use drugs, 
it is presumed that differences between groups in the number who 
know drug users must have some relationship to the extent of 
actual drug use within the groups. Thus, if 60 per cent in Group A 
and only 10 per cent in Group B know someone who uses a 
particular drug, it would seem safe to assume that such drug use is 
several times more frequent in Group A than in Group B. While 
this is not precise knowledge of the number of drug users in any 
group, it is the most systematic and objective indication we have 
ever had on the relative prevalence of drug use in different groups. 

Such new knowledge is especially valuable on the so-called 
“soft drugs” — the non-opiates — for which arrest is so infrequent 
that we cannot estimate differences in drug use for different 
groups by the differences in their arrest rates. Indeed, there is 
much evidence that people in some age and occupation groups or 
in certain neighborhoods have much less risk of being arrested 
when they possess dmgs than other people do. Therefore, the 
Commission’s polling of a representative sample of the total popu- 
lation should yield indices of drug use that will not have the 
distortions which our statistics on criminals acquire from varia- 
tions in risk of arrest for the same illegal act. 



Jbtal Drug Use 



When asked late in 1968 if they happened to know any person 
who had used any of a list of eleven drugs in the past year , 22 per 



cent of our sample of the New York State population aged 13 or 
older responded affirmatively. The proportions for each sex sep- 
arately were 24 per cent of the men and 20 per cent of the women. 
Age made the most difference in percentage of positive responses, 
ranging from a high of 58 per cent among those 17 through 19 
years of age, to a low of only 8 per cent among those 50yearsold 
or older. The percentages for other age groups were: 13-16 years 
old 40%; 20-29 years old 35%; 30-39 years old 19%; 40-49 years 
old 18%. Other characteristics — such as race, religion or geo- 
graphic region of residence — proved much less relevant than age 
to the extent of personal knowledge of drug users among those 
surveyed. 

The above figures group together persons whose personal 
knowledge was of individuals using one or more of eleven highly 
diverse substances, from marijuana to barbiturates, and from 
heroin to glue. The responses differed greatly when these sub- 
stances were considered separately. Among all New York State 
residents aged 13 and over, personal knowledge of users in the 
past year was highest for marijuana — 16 per cent; LSD and am- 
phetamines (pep pills) were tied for second with only six per cent 
each; heroin and glue were tied for third with five per cent each; 
methedrine (speed) and barbiturates (sleeping pills) were tied for 
fourth with four per cent each; next in frequency were hashish 
three percent, cocaine two percent, and morphine and DMT one 
per cent each. In view of these differences, our analysis of the 
correlates of prevalence is done for each drug separately. 




Marijuana 



i 



One-sixth of the New York State residents aged 13 years or 
over knew someone who used marijuana in the preceding year, 
but half of those 17 to 19 years of age had such personal knowl- 
edge. Contrastingly, only 4.4 per cent of persons aged 50 or over 
knew someone who used marijuana. In other words, awareness of 
marijuana use was over eleven times as frequent among 17 to 19 
year olds as among those 50 or older. 

This tremendous generation gap is illustrated in further detail 
by Part A of Table 10. New York City and its suburbs have the 
highest rates of knowledge of marijuana use in the state, foreach 
age group. The rates are remarkably similar in city and suburbs. 
The age group differences found in the New York City area per- 
sisted upstate, even th ough rates for each age group are somewhat 
lower there. The age differentials also prevail in both sexes, in all 
income levels and in all major ethnic groups. However, the differ- 
ences between generations in the proportion knowing someone 
who used marijuana is somewhat less among Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans than among whites. Perhaps this lesser gap can be attri- 
buted to the fact that it is harder for the ways of the young to be 
kept secret from older people in the crowded and impoverished 
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TABLE 10 

PER CENT OF NEW YORK STATE POPULATION 
PERSONALLY KNOWING SOMEONE WHO USED 
MARIJUANA IN THE PAST YEAR 

PART A: FOR AGE GROUPS, BY AREA, 
SEX, INCOME 



Area or Characteristic 


13-13 


17-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40 or 
Older 


All 

Ages 


(1) Area 

Total New York State 


31% 


50% 


28% 


13% 


7% 


16% 


New York City 


35 


55 


32 


16 


10 


19 


New York City Suburbs* 


39 


53 


28 


24 


7 


18 


Upstate Metropolitan 


22 


47 


23 


4 


3 


10 


Non metropolitan 


23 


37 


21 


3 


2 


10 


(2) Sex 

Males 


27 


58 


35 


16 


8 


18 


Females 


34 


41 


22 


11 


5 


13 


(3) Weekly Household Income 
Under $100 


32 


45 


24 


11 


6 


12 


$100 -$149 


30 


43 


27 


14 


5 


14 


$150- $199 


29 


52 


26 


13 


6 


17 


$200 and over 


33 


56 


33 


14 


9 


19 


(4) Ethnicity 
White 


32 


52 


30 


12 


6 


16 


Negro 


14 


42 


20 


15 


11 


15 


Puerto Rican 


29 


46 


17 


19 


10 


17 



PART B: FOR AREAS, BY ETHNICITY 



Ethnicity 


New York City 


New York City 
Suburbs (in NYS)* 


Upstate 

(Metro & Nonmetro) 


Total 

New York State 


White 


20% 


19% 


10% 


16% 


Negro 

Puerto 


17 


9 


10 


15 


Rican 


17 


* « 


• « 


17 



PART C: BY RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
(Total N.Y.S. Population 13 Years of Age or Older.) 



Education 


Religion 


Some High School or Less 11% 

Completed High School 1 5 

Some College or More 23 


Protestant 12% Other 19% 

Catholic 15 No Preference 30 

Jewish 22 



•Westchester, Rockland, Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 

**Too few Puerto Ricans were encountered outside New York City for their per- 
centages to be reliable. 
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minority group ghettoes, than in the more spacious and well-to-do 
residential areas that have predominantly white inhabitants. Also, 
marijuana is reported to be a relatively recent import to the better 
residential areas, brought mainly by younger persons, but it has 
been relatively well-known in the .Jums for decades. 

A second feature distinguishes our data on marijuana use from 
most official reports on illegal behavior. This is that prevalence is 
not greater among those of lower status than among the more 
elite. Indeed, awareness of marijuana use increased markedly with 
education, and for persons 17-19 years old particularly, it in- 
creased with household income. It was also slightly more preval- 
ent among whites than among Negroes and Puerto Ricans, espe- 
cially in the suburbs, and it was more prevalent among Jews than 
among Catholics or Protestants. Finally, as shown in Part D of 
Table 10, there was also somewhat more frequent reporting of 
marijuana use in the neighborhoods of higher than of lower status 
characteristics, according to a classification of neighborhoods 
applied by the Audits and Surveys interviewers. 

In general, sex differences in awareness of marijuana use were 
much lower than those found for most types of illegal behavior. 
This may be because its use is associated with parties and often 
with efforts to arouse sexual excitement. While males were about 
50 per cent more often aware of marijuana use than females, this 
was not the case for those under 17, among whom girls reported 
knowing marijuana users more often than boys did. Also confined 
only to those under 17 was much less awareness of marijuana 
among Negroes than among either whites or Puerto Ricans. 
Whites in their twenties reported awareness of marijuana use 
about 50 per cent more often than either Negroes or Puerto 
Ricans. 

Part D of Table 10 suggests that the area of most concentrated 
marijuana use in New York State is the lower half of Manhattan. 
This is an area that encompasses Greenwich Village and the Lower 
East Side, both of which have reputations for extensive use of the 
“soft drugs.” Apart from this area it is notable that people in the 
better residential areas of Queens report awareness of marijuana 
use about as often as do people in the slums of South Bronx, 
Manhattan North and East-Central Brooklyn. In upstate New 
York residents of the Syracuse and Buffalo metropolitan areas 
appear to be as unaware of marijuana use as residents of non- 
metropolitan areas. However, the Albany and Rochester data sug- 
gest a prevalence of marijuana use there about midway between 
the nonmetropolitan level and that prevailing in New York City. 

Those who reported knowing persons who used marijuana in 
the past year were asked how many such users they knew, the sex 
and approximate age of the users, and whether these persons were 
still using it. The median number of users in the past year known 
by those who knew any user was 2.3. Males knew twice as many 
male users as female users, while females knew about 50 percent 



